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Introductory  Note 

This  book  is  intended  to  suggest  the  mini¬ 
mum  essentials  of  a  news  worker’s  education, 
explaining  the  organization  in  which  he  serves, 
acquainting  him  with  the  standardized  tech¬ 
nical  language  of  his  trade,  giving  him  an 
understanding  of  the  character  of  news  and 
the  news  story,  and  sketching  for  him  some 
of  the  fundamentals  of  newspaper  policy. 
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1. 

ORGANIZATION 


A  newspaper  engages  in  two  businesses. 
One  may  be  described  generally  as  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  reporting  of  news  facts,  a  business  in 
which  the  subscribers  are  served.  The  other 
is  the  business  of  distributing  advertisements 
for  advertising  clients.  Housed  in  the  same 
building,  owned  by  the  same  stockholders, 
using  the  same  medium  to  circulate  the  news 
and  advertisements,  the  two  businesses  are 
otherwise  separate  and  distinct. 

The  business  of  gathering  and  reporting 
news  facts  is  considered  here  as  a  separate 
enterprise,  owned  by  certain  stockholders 
whose  interests  are  represented  by  a  publisher. 
This  business  is  managed  by  an  editor  em¬ 
ployed  for  that  purpose  by  the  publisher. 

The  editor  determines  the  policy  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  gathering  and  publishing  news,  the 
style  in  which  news  shall  be  presented  and  the 
standards  of  workmanship  to  be  followed.  The 
actual  workmanship  is  supervised  by  an  under¬ 
executive  who  manages  the  working  organiza¬ 
tion  and  from  this  fact  is  called  managing 
editor. 

The  managing  editor  is  captain  of  the  news 
forces.  It  is  his  business  to  build  and  direct 
such  an  organization  that  the  field  will  be 
completely  covered  for  news,  the  news  simply 
and  readably  prepared,  rapidly  handled,  thor¬ 
oughly  edited  and  expeditiously  set  up,  made 
up  and  printed.  In  all  this  he  follows  the 
rules  of  policy  and  style  laid  down  by  the 
editor. 

The  editor  is  the  architect,  the  managing 
editor  the  builder  who,  with  his  organization, 
follows  the  architect’s  plans. 

A  managing  editor  builds  his  organization 
to  meet  the  special  and  peculiar  problems  of 
his  newspaper  and  its  field.  There  is  no  set 
rule  to  be  followed  by  him.  Ordinarily,  how¬ 
ever,  he  divides  the  detail  work  among  under¬ 
executives,  one  to  supervise  the  handling  of 
telegraphed  news  and  called  the  telegraph 
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editor,  another  to  supervise  the  gathering  of 
news  in  the  immediate  field  and  called  the 
local  or  city  editor,  another  (or  several  others) 
to  handle  magazine  sections  or  special  depart¬ 
ments,  such  as  sports  and  society. 

The  telegraph,  city  and  department  editors 
have  under  their  direction  copy  readers,  head 
writers,  reporters  and  rewrite  men. 

The  following  diagram  gives  a  working 
idea  of  editorial  organization  as  adapted  to  the 
problems  of  The  Statesman,  on  which  the 
responsibilities  of  editor  and  managing  editor 
are  merged  in  one  person,  while  a  “news 
editor”,  in  effect  an  assistant  managing  editor, 
assumes  management  of  the  news  organiza¬ 
tion: 
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2. 

NEWS  AND  THE  NEWS  STORY 


An  editorial  department  deals  primarily 
with  news  stories  and  all  its  employes  are 
concerned  with  making  them  or  dressing  them 
up  for  publication. 

A  news  story — simply  defined — is  a  tale 
reporting  an  interesting  happening  involving 
persons  or  things.  A  man  shoots  another;  a 
house  burns;  a  speaker  makes  a  strange, 
startling  or  profound  declaration;  a  scientist 
discovers  a  comet  or  isolates  a  germ;  a  land¬ 
slide  blocks  a  canal;  a  committee  reports;  an 
official  resigns;  a  bill  is  passed  by  a  legisla¬ 
ture:  these  are  interesting  happenings  involv¬ 
ing  persons  and  things.  Each  may  be  the  basis 
of  a  news  story. 

The  formal  news  story  is  built  with  atten¬ 
tion  to  three  things: 

1.  The  “lead”  paragraph,  which  presents 
the  essence  of  the  whole  story  to  attract 
the  reader. 

2.  Identification  of  the  persons,  things  or 
places  involved. 

3.  A  simple,  straightforward  recital  of  the 
relevant  facts. 

Formal  news  stories,  unlike  formal  maga¬ 
zine  articles  and  essays,  are  not  built  with 
introduction,  body  and  conclusion.  Each  one 
presents  in  its  first  paragraph,  a  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  all  the  important  facts  to  be  told. 
Then  follow,  simply  and  naturally,  the  details. 

The  tread  Paragraph. 

The  lead  paragraph  of  a  news  story  serves 
to  attract  the  reader’s  attention  and  hold  it. 
But  it  has  another  use,  it  must  be  able  to  stand 
alone  in  case  lack  of  space  means  sacrifice  of 
all  that  follows. 

There  are  some  very  definite  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  writing  of  leads  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these,  called  for  convenience  the  “Ten 
Commandments  of  Lead  Writing”  in  Statesman 
conferences,  are  here  reproduced: 

1.  One  crisp,  snappy  paragraph  must  sketch 
the  whole  story. 


2.  The  opening  words  must  be  pregnant  with 
meaning — salient — leaping  at  the  eye. 

3.  The  closing  words  must  be  important  and 
forceful. 

4.  Essential  but  less  interesting  details  must 
be  huddled  in  the  center  of  each  sentence 
or  paragraph. 

5.  Unnecessary  words  are  taboo  in  lead  para¬ 
graphs.  A  lead  represents  the  “minimum 
essentials”  of  the  story. 

6.  Colorful  words  are  to  be  chosen,  not  gen¬ 
eral  terms. 

7.  “The”  and  “that”  are  to  be  avoided  as 
first  words  except  when  adherence  to  the 
rule  leads  to  complexity  or  absurdity. 

8.  A  lead  is  no  place  for  affected  language. 

9.  Entangling  clauses  are  to  be  avoided. 

10.  One  sentence  only  is  to  be  used  in  the  lead 
if  possible,  two  if  necessary,  the  writer 
remembering  that  a  second  sentence  is 
more  desirable  than  an  involved  lead  of 
one  sentence. 

Identification  in  the  News  Story. 

Complete  and  correct  identification  of  every 
person,  thing  or  place  mentioned  in  a  news 
story  is  most  essential. 

A  person  should  be  identified  by  (a)  name, 
(b)  address,  (c)  vocation,  (d)  avocation, 
(e)  relationship  to  some  very  prominent  indi¬ 
vidual,  (f)  some  special  act  or  status  which 
gives  the  person  individuality,  (g)  age,  if  it 
is  a  relevant  fact,  (h)  color  or  race,  if  con¬ 
fusion  would  result  from  failure  to  specify  it. 
The  better  the  identification,  the  better  the 
story.  Local  identifications  may  seem  cumber¬ 
some  to  the  reporter,  but  he  will  remember 
that  his  paper  is  read  by  thousands  who  do 
not  know  the  locally  prominent  persons. 

A  person  should  not  be  identified  by  means 
of  (a)  his  place  of  business,  (b)  the  person  for 
or  by  whom  he  is  employed,  or  (c)  by  any 
phrase  or  nickname  whereby  his  business  is 
unnecessarily  advertised  to  the  detriment  of  a 
competitor. 

A  place  may  be  identified  by  (a)  street  and 
number,  (b)  reference  to  an  important  event, 
(d)  ownership  or  occupancy. 
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A  place  should  not  be  identified  in  any  way 
which  advertises  unnecessarily  a  person  or 
product. 

Things  may  be  identified  by  location,  refer¬ 
ence  to  events  or  owners,  or  interesting  history. 

Simplicity  in  Language. 

In  every  news  story,  simple  language  is 
necessary.  Newspaper  readers  are  not  scholars 
to  be  addressed  in  elegant  sentences,  nor  are 
they  prepared  to  cope  with  long,  complex  and 
involved  rhetorical  constructions.  Concise, 
forceful  sentences  are  wanted. 

The  reporter  will  tell  his  story  in  simple, 
unmistakably  clear  language.  This  means  he 
will  avoid  every  word  or  phrase  likely  to  puz¬ 
zle  the  reader  or  draw  his  attention  from  the 
facts  or  the  story  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
told. 

He  will  use  superlatives  sparingly. 

He  will  avoid  trite  phrases. 

He  will  shun  foreign  expressions. 

He  will  not  employ  words  likely  to 
be  unfamiliar  to  a  large  part  of  his  read¬ 
ing  public. 

He  will  avoid  local  allusions  or  collo¬ 
quial  expressions,  remembering  that  the 
paper  goes  to  hundreds  of  persons  not 
familiar  with  them. 

He  will  use  slang  only  when  force¬ 
fulness  demands  it. 

He  will  not  attempt  to  be  clever, 
realizing  that  the  “art”  of  newswriting 
is  99  per  cent  service  to  the  reader  and 
1  per  cent  cleverness. 

The  complete  reporter  will  be  careful  to 
use  words  in  their  proper  meanings  and  to 
avoid  unnecessary  repetition  of  idea.  He  will 
not  write — James  Brown  was  divorced  from 
his  wife — because  “from  his  wife”  is  obvious. 
He  will1  say  —  divorced  from  Anna  Smith 
Brown — .  He  will  not  speak  of  “a  little  5 -year- 
old  girl,”  realizing  that  the  age  tells  the  story 
of  size.  He  will  not  say — widow  of  the  “late” 
C.  H.  Dalton — because  the  word  “widow”  is 
enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Dalton  has  passed  on. 
Nor  will  he  speak  of  “no  other  alternative” 
when  he  means  “no  alternative”. 
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3. 

THE  JOB  OF  THE  REPORTER 


The  reporters  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
newspaper.  They  move  among  people  search¬ 
ing  for  evidence  of  happenings  about  which 
news  stories  may  be  written.  Some  reporters 
move  in  regular  channels,  touching  at  points 
where  happenings  are  most  quickly  reported, 
for  instance  police  stations,  government  offi¬ 
ces,  morgues,  railroad  stations  and  clubs. 
Others  try  on  streets  and  in  public  places  to 
catch  word  of  such  happenings  as  are  not  re¬ 
ported  through  the  regular  channels. 

The  reporter  is  the  most  important  man  of 
the  news  organization.  He  brings  in  the  facts. 
They  are  right  or  wrong  according  to  his  man¬ 
ner  of  handling  them  well  or  ill,  complete  or 
incomplete  according  to  his  ability.  He  carries 
with  him  on  his  run  the  dignity  of  the  press. 
If  his  work  is  well  done,  it  enhances  his  paper’s 
reputation  for  accuracy  and  carefulness;  if  it 
is  sloppily  done,  no  editor’s  pencil  can  save 
the  paper  from  the  effects  of  his  carelessness. 

He  is  in  a  business  of  which  he  need  not 
be  ashamed.  Representing  his  paper  on  the 
street,  he  reflects  that  paper.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  a  tailor’s  model,  but  no  reporter  can 
let  himself  be  careless  in  dress  and  personal 
appearance  without  losing  something  in  his 
own  morale  and  giving  the  public  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  business. 

Here  follow  16  tips  for  the  reporter: 

1.  He  should  be  punctual.  He  should 
report  for  duty  on  time  and  keep  ap¬ 
pointments.  His  value  often  depends 
upon  being  present  when  needed. 

2.  He  should  be  available.  He  should 
keep  his  city  editor  advised  of  his 
whereabouts,  for  his  assignment  may  be 
changed  at  any  time  and  tips  for  stories 
on  his  beat  constantly  reach  the  editor 
from  outside  sources. 

3.  He  should  be  frank  and  scrupu¬ 
lously  honest.  A  little  falsehood  to  cover 
negligence  of  duty  casts  suspicion  upon 
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all  his  future  work.  An  untrustworthy 
reporter  cannot  be  tolerated. 

4.  He  should  be  obedient.  The  haste 
essential  to  daily  publication  necessi¬ 
tates  a  military  type  of  government.  The 
city  editor’s  request  is  law,  not  because 
of  his  personality  or  personal  superiority 
over  the  reporter,  but  by  reason  of  the 
necessities  of  the  business. 

5.  He  should  be  adaptable.  He  may 
be  placed  temporarily  in  an  unfamiliar 
field,  given  difficult  and  displeasing 
work  or  made  for  a  time  subservient  to 
a  fellow  reporter.  It  is  part  of  the  game. 
The  chronic  kicker  has  not  the  sports¬ 
manship  reporting  requires. 

6.  He  should  be  careful  with  copy. 
He  should  write  legibly.  Haste  at  his 
machine  means  delay  at  the  copy  desk 
and  more  delay  at  the  linotype  ma¬ 
chines.  Corrected  and  revised  copy  can¬ 
not  be  set  as  speedily  as  clean  copy. 

7.  He  should  look  to  his  lead.  It 
must  summarize  the  story  and  contain 
all  material  for  the  headline.  It  must 
be  able  to  stand  alone  if  emergency 
necessitates  sacrifice  of  all  else  in  the 
story. 

8.  He  should  be  orderly.  He  should 
let  the  details  of  his  story  follow  the 
lead  naturally  in  simple  and  unaffected 
language,  choosing  words  less  for  their 
size  and  beauty  and  more  for  nicety  of 
meaning.  His  duty  is  to  get  the  simple 
uncolored  truth  to  his  readers. 

9.  He  should  not  speculate,  criticize 
or  comment  in  news  stories.  These  are 
in  the  province  of  the  article  writers, 
editorial  writers,  critics  and  feature 
men.  The  reporter  has  authority  only 
to  relay  to  the  public  the  actions,  re¬ 
marks  or  occurrences  involved  in  his 
story.  He  must  not  peddle  ideas  of  his 
own  about  these  happenings. 

10.  He  should  avoid  propaganda.  A 
story  may  legitimately  involve  propa¬ 
ganda  and  its  propagandists;  it  may 
incidentally  advertise  the  project  in¬ 
volved;  but  the  reporter  must  never 
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permit  himself  directly  and  knowingly 
to  aid  in  advertising  such  a  project. 

11.  He  should  develop  his  beat,  not 
kill  it  by  hurried  visits  and  variations  of 
the  question,  “What’s  new  today?’’  He 
should  avoid  particularly  negative  lead¬ 
ing  questions,  such  as,  “Nothing  today, 
is  there?’’  He  should  learn  his  news 
subjects  as  a  physician  learns  his  pa¬ 
tients,  a  lawyer  his  clients.  He  should 
get  acquainted  with  their  daily  duties. 
He  should  win  their  good  will  and  keep 
it  by  being  honest  with  them.  He  should* 
get  them  accustomed  to  seeing  him  so 
that  he  becomes  as  much  a  part  of  their 
daily  life  as  a  business  associate. 

12.  He  should  use  imagination.  He 
should  not  expect  the  man  interviewed 
to  understand  news  value.  He  should 
not  give  the  interviewed  man  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  occasion  to  mislead  him.  He 
should  know  the  probable  answer  to 
every  question  before  he  puts  it  and 
should  then  put  it  wisely.  His  imagina¬ 
tion  can  draw  from  someone’s  colorless 
routine  news  surprising  even  to  the 
subject. 

13.  He  should  obtain  evidence  first 
hand.  He  should  never  accept  another’s 
story  if  he  can  see  the  letters,  records 
or  other  documents  involved.  He  should 
go  to  the  person  who  knows  best  what 
he  wants  to  find  out,  not  to  an  underling 
or  a  superior. 

14.  He  should  cover  all  parts  of  his 
beat  daily.  In  no  other  way  can  he  keep 
in  touch  with  all  transactions.  He  should 
review  all  the  work  of  every  news  sub¬ 
ject  and  pick  out  the  news  himself. 

15.  He  should  locate  the  garrulous 
people  on  his  run — the  subjects  who  will 
talk.  He  should  cultivate  them  within 
the  limits  of  his  available  time.  The 
veriest  gossiper,  however  unreliable 
himself,  is  often  a  gold  mine  for  news 
tips. 

16.  He  should  never  violate  a  con¬ 
fidence.  At  the  same  time,  the  good 
reporter  does  not  let  himself  get  trapped 
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Into  a  position  where  he  gets  big  news 
in  confidence  to  the  possible  discom¬ 
fiture  of  his  paper.  He  should  never 
keep  any  confidences  in  news  stories 
from  his  city  editor,  his  managing 
editor,  or  his  publisher.  Remember,  if 
the  reporter  cannot  trust  the  executives 
of  his  paper,  he  cannot  trust  his  paper, 
and  he  should  not  be  working  on  it. 
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4. 

PREPARATION  AND  EDITING 
OF  COPY 


News  stories  are  presented  by  reporters  in 
written  form  to  their  editors.  In  this  form, 
they  are  called  copy.  Good  copy  comprises 
the  news  in  written  form  on  paper  of  standard 
size,  the  matter  double  spaced,  the  sheets  prop¬ 
erly  numbered. 

Paper  of  standard  size,  adapted  to  the  lino¬ 
type  copy  board,  is  furnished  by  each  news¬ 
paper  to  its  news  writers.  Typewritten  copy 
is  required  except  where  this  is  manifestly 
impossible,  in  which  case  longhand  copy,  so 
written  that  every  letter  is  unmistakable,  is 
accepted. 

Copy  must  be  double-spaced1  to  give  room 
for  the  interlineations  of  copy  readers.  Para¬ 
graphs  should  be  indented  five  spaces.  The 
reporter  should  number  each  of  his  pages  in 
the  upper  left  hand  corner  and  then  ring  or 
circle  the  number.  The  ring  or  circle  is  notice 
to  the  compositor  that  the  number  is  not  to  be 
set  up  in  type.  If  copy  is  presented  in  incom¬ 
plete  form  the  word  “more”  must  be  written 
at  the  end  and  ringed.  If  a  story  is  complete 

an  end  mark,  such  as  - oo - ,  (”),  — 30 — 

or  .  .  .  .X.  .  .  .  must  be  used. 

.  Tlie  Copy  Reader. 

Copy  passes  from  the  reporter  to  a  copy 
reader  who  checks  over  all  the  work  of  the 
reporter  and  makes  the  copy  fit  to  go  to  the 
composing  room. 

This  copy  reader  is  responsible  for  punctu¬ 
ation,  paragraphing  and  good  English  gener¬ 
ally,  and  must  not  permit  any  vague,  or  dan¬ 
gerous  statement  to  pass  his  desk. 

The  copy  is  the  guide  for  all  compositors  and 
proofreaders,  and  the  copy  reader  is  therefore 
responsible  for  all  errors  that  creep  into  the 
printed  pages  as  a  result  of  wrong  copy.  But 
this  is  important:  The  copy  desk  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  the  reporter’s  work.  The  reporter 
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who  is  sure  neither  of  his  facts  nor  his  rhetoric 
and  takes  the  attitude,  “Oh,  the  desk  will 
catch  that”,  is  not  destined  to  remain  long  in 
the  shop  in  which  he  works. 

Tlie  Headwriter. 

Copy  readers  are  often  also  the  headwriters 
of  newspapers.  In  the  latter  capacity  it  is  their 
duty  to  summarize  each  story  in  words  that 
will  fit  the  standardized  headlines.  This  in¬ 
volves  an  important  responsibility  inasmuch  as 
heads  have  double  value:  they  attract  the 
reader,  causing  the  paper  to  be  read,  and  they 
are  also  part  of  the  story.  Bright,  attractive 
heads  reveal  the  newsiness  of  a  paper,  while 
stupid,  wooden  heads  conceal  it.  Heads  make 
all  the  difference  between  the  brilliance  of 
some  papers  and  the  dullness  of  some  others. 

The  Statesman’s  style  requires  news  heads 
to  be  written  in  the  present  tense  and  active 
voice.  “Is,”  “are”  and  other  forms  of  the 
verb  “to  be”  are  omitted  from  Statesman  heads, 
the  meaning  being  understood  without  them. 
With  this  exception,  each  sentence  in  a  head 
must  have  subject,  predicate  and,  if  there  is 
one,  object.  The  articles,  “the”  and  “a”  or 
“an,”  are  omitted  from  heads. 

The  names  of  Statesman  standard  heads, 
together  with  their  descriptions,  follow: 

Stub  2 — 'A  page  one  head.  Upper  deck 
three  lines  of  36  pt.  head  letter  type;  lower 
deck  carries  four  lines  of  12  pt.  caps  and  lower 
case,  hanging  indention. 

Stub  1 — A  page  one  head,  also  permissible 
in  column  one  of  page  2.  Upper  deck,  two 
lines  of  36  pt.  head  letter,  with  lower  deck  of 
12  pt.  caps  and  lower  case,  pyramid. 

30  Pt.  Gothic — A  sport  page  head,  caps 
only,  with  a  lower  deck  of  four  lines  12  pt. 
caps  and  lower  case,  hanging  indention. 

24  Pt.  Gothic — A  sport  page  head.  Two 
lines  of  caps  without  a  lower  deck. 

No.  12 — An  inside  head.  Upper  deck  car¬ 
ries  three  lines  of  30  pt.  machine  letter,  with 
second  deck  of  four  lines  12  pt.  caps  and 
lower  case,  hanging  indention. 
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No.  11 — An  inside  head.  Upper  deck  car¬ 
ries  two  lines  of  30  pt.  machine  letter,  with 
second  deck  of  three  lines  12  pt.  caps  and  lower 
case,  pyramid. 

14  Pt. — A  page  one  head  carrying  three 
lines  of  14  pt.  Cheltenham,  without  lower  deck. 
Used  over  indented  stories. 

18  Pt.- — Upper  deck  carries  three  lines  of 
Century  type,  with  or  without  10  pt.  caps  and 
lower  second  deck,  pyramid. 

12  Pt. — One  or  two  lines  of  12  pt.  caps. 
If  two  lines  are  used  with  a  deck,  the  latter 
should  carry  three  line  pyramid  8  pt.  caps  and 
lower.  If  one  line  of  12  pt.  is  used,  the  second 
deck  should  carry  only  two  lines  of  8  pt.  caps 
and  lower. 

Boxes — Whether  carrying  line  or  machine 
border,  all  boxes  should  have  three  line  12  pt. 
cap  heads. 

Box  Heads — 'Two  or  three  lines  of  12  pt. 
caps  over  indented  story. 

Double  Column  Heads — Twenty-four  and 
30  pt.  Bodoni  caps  or  caps  and  lower  can  be 
used  on  inside  pages  except  on  sports,  where 
30  and  36  pt.  Cheltenham  or  Cheltenham  italic 
caps  or  caps  and  lower  are  permissible  and 
preferred. 

Page  1  Heads — Two,  three  or  four  column 
heads  may  be  used  in  any  type  that  conforms 
to  the  telegraphic  makeup. 

The  Proofreader. 

Proofreaders  receive  a  rough  proof  of  the 
story  in  type  and  compare  it  with  the  copy, 
checking  up  the  work  of  the  machine  men 
and  hand  compositors  just  as  the  copy  reader 
checks  up  the  work  of  the  reporter. 
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5. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  TRADE 

(A  dictionary  of  standard  nomenclature 
on  The  Statesman.) 


Add:  An  addition  to  a  news  story,  separated 
from  the  lead  or  the  story  proper  and  so 
mlarked  to  identify  it  with  the  preceding 
portion. 

2nd  Add:  The  second  of  two  additions  to  a 
news  story. 

Assignment:  A  prospective  story  which  a  re¬ 
porter  is  instructed  to  develop. 

Beat:  The  route  a  reporter  must  follow  or  the 
list  of  offices  at  which  and  officials  upon 
whom  he  must  call  in  his  routine  search  for 
news. 

Blackface  Type  or  Blackface:  The  type  from 
which  are  produced  letters  with  heavier  and 
blacker  effect  than  those  ordinarily  used 
and  known  as  “lightface”.  Used  also  to 
designate  the  matter  so  printed. 

Box:  A  story  bounded  by  rules  or  characters 
in  rectangular  form. 

By-lines:  The  lines  sometimes  inserted  be¬ 
tween  the  head  and  the  lead  of  a  story  to 
indicate  the  author.  By-lines  are  rarely 
used  on  The  Statesman. 

Caption:  The  topic  line  or  lines  appearing 
above  a  picture  or  cartoon  on  a  printed 
page. 

City  Editor:  One  who  combines  the  duty  of 
receiving  the  copy  of  the  reporters,  approv¬ 
ing  it  and  preparing  it  for  publication  with 
the  administration  of  that  branch  of  a 
newspaper  publishing  company’s  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  to  obtaining  the  news  which 
develops  in  a  specified  local  area. 

Credit  Bine:  The  line  or  lines  used  before  or 
after  a  story  to  indicate  the  source  from 
which  it  comes  and  the  holder  of  the  copy¬ 
right,  if  it  is  a  copyrighted  story. 

Copy:  The  form  in  which  news  is  presented  to 
a  newspaper  by  its  news  gatherers.  It  com- 
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prises  the  news  in  written  form  on  paper  of 
standard  size,  the  matter  double  spaced, 
the  sheets  properly  numbered. 

Cut:  The  engraved  plate  from  which  a  picture 
is  printed'. 

Outline:  The  explanation  which  goes  with 
a  picture  or  a  cartoon  and  which  ordinarily 
appears  below  it  on  the  printed  page. 

Deck:  One  of  the  subdivisions  of  a  head. 

Dope  Story:  A  prepared  forecast  or  exposition 
of  possibilities.  One  class  of  feature  story. 

Editor:  Generally,  one  who  receives  the  copy 
of  a  reporter,  approves  it  and  prepares  it 
for  publication.  Specifically,  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  for  editor-in-chief. 

Editorial:  An  expression  of  the  personal  opin¬ 
ion  of  an  editor  or  group  of  editors  on  cur¬ 
rent  subjects. 

Editor’s  Revise:  A  proof  submitted  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  for  final  approval  and  read  and  initialed 
by  him. 

Feature  Story:  A  story  differing  from  a  routine 
news  story  in  that  its  purpose  is  to  picture, 
explain  or  expose,  whereas  a  news  story 
merely  relates. 

Flat  Stuff:  A  term  used  to  cover  flat  castings, 
similar  to  cuts',  miade  from  mats. 

Galley:  A  column  of  type  set  up  but  still  held 
ini  its  special  tray — also  called  a  galley. 

Guide  Ldne:  The  line,  which  identifies  a  story 
with  its  proper  head. 

Head:  The  topic  lines  of  a  story  designed  to 
catch  the  eye  and  suggest  the  tale,  ordi¬ 
narily  set  in  larger  type  than  the  story 
itself.  The  head  must  tell  the  story. 

Insert:  Am  addition  to  a  news  story  designed 
to  be  inserted  in  the  midst  of  the  story  and 
not  to  be  added  to  the  end. 

Insert  A  (  The  first,  second,  etc.,  of  a 

Insert  B  •<  number  of  inserts  to  be  added  to 

Etc.  (  the  same  story. 

Dead:  An  introductory  or  opening  paragraph 
of  a  news  story,  specially  designed  to  draw 
the  reader’s  attention  and  to  summarize  the 
complete  story. 
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Linotype:  The  machine  by  which  type  is  cast. 
It  is  used  by  newspaper  organizations  to 
place  in  type  form  the  news  that  comes  to 
linotype  operators  in  the  form  of  copy. 

Lower  Case:  The  designation  of  small  letters 
as  distinguished  from  capitals,  so-called 
because  of  position  of  small  letter  type  in 
compositor’s  cases. 

Makeup:  The  work  of  determining  the  position 
of  heads,  news  stories,  pictures,  cartoons, 
etc.,  on  a  printed  page.  In  a  mechanical 
sense,  the  work  of  placing  in  forms  the 
type,  cuts,  etc. 

Makeup  Editor:  One  who  receives  news  stories 
prepared  for  publication  and  determines 
the  location  they  will  be  given  on  a  page 
or  pages  of  a  newspaper. 

Managing  Editor:  One  who  holds  a  position  of 
complete  responsibility  for  the  editorial 
workmanship  of  a  newspaper.  The  head 
of  an  editorial  department.  He  assumes 
responsibility  to  the  editor  for  the  work 
done  in  the  editorial  rooms  and  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  judgment  of  the  men  under  him. 

Mat:  A  baked  paper  mold  made  from  either 
type  or  cut  from  which  metal  casts,  called 
flat  stuff,  are  made. 

More:  A  direction  added  by  an  editor  to  an 
incomplete  story  informing  the  composing 
room  that  there  is  more  to  follow. 

News:  Something  worth  relating  which  has 
recently  happened  or,  if  not  recent  in 
origin,  has  recently  been  made  available  to 
the  public. 

News  Editor:  An  executive  officer  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  news  organiza¬ 
tion.  On  The  Statesman,  the  news  editor 
has  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor. 

Newspaper:  The  printed  pages  issued  periodic¬ 
ally  by  a  news  gathering  company  whereby 
the  news,  together  With  paid  advertising 
and  certain  editorial  comment,  is  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  public. 

Pickup:  A  previously  prepared  portion  of  a 
news  story,  either  on  copy  or  in  type,  which 
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is  to  be  attached  to  a  portion  coming  later. 
Also  thait  portion  of  the  news  standing  in 
type  at  any  given  time. 

Precede:  The  antithesis  of  “add”.  A  portion 
of  a  story  designed  to  be  placed  before  the 
re'st. 

Proof:  A  rough  print  of  a  news  story  taken 
from  the  type  and  made  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  mistakes. 

Proofreader:  One  who  reads  and  corrects 

proof. 

Rewrite:  A  story  rewritten  by  a  member  of  the 
staff  from  a  story  that  appeared  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  publication,  some  other  publication  or 
has  been  turned  in  by  a  reporter  in  some 
other  form. 

Reporter:  One  who  gathers  news  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  and  paidi  representative  of  a  newspaper. 

Revise:  A  proof  pulled  after  a  galley  has  been 
corrected. 

Story:  Any  complete  item  of  news,  comprising 
all  the  essential  facts  of  the  happening  or 
revelation  being  treated. 

Subhead:  The  topic  sentence  or  phrase  in¬ 
serted  in  a  news  story  by  an  editor  to  break 
the  continuity  of  a  story,  making  it  easier 
to  read  and  more  alluring  to  the  reader, 
at  the  same  time  calling  attention  to  cer¬ 
tain  subjects  and  their  location  in  the  story. 

Stub:  A  special  designation  signifying  a  type 
of  head  for  page  one  use  on  The  Statesman. 
Such  heads  are  called  STUB  1,  STUB  2,  etc. 

Take:  The  portion  of  a  news  story  in  copy  form 
assigned  by  a  composing  room  foreman  to 
a  linotype  operator  or  other  compositor  for 
composition. 

Telegraph  Editor:  One  who  receives  the  copy 
of  one  or  more  press  services.  The  stories 
are  transmitted  to  a  newspaper  office  over 
telegraph  wires,  and  the  copy  prepared  by 
telegraph  operators.  The  telegraph  editor 
approves  this  copy  and  prepares  it  for  pub¬ 
lication.  In  larger  organizations,  the  tele¬ 
graph  editor  is  the  chief  of  a  group  of 
editors  assigned  to  this  work. 
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Type:  The  metal  bar  which  carries  the 

raised  form  of  a  letter  or  figure  or  line  of 
letters  and  figures.  Generally,  all  blocks  of 
type  assembled  in  the  composing  rooms. 

Thirty:  The  customary  symbol  which  denotes 
completion;  as  “Thirty  on  Society”  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  all  society  has  been  turned  in  to 
an  editor  by  a  reporter  or  to  the  composing 
room  by  an  editor. 

(1):  The  symbol  which  indicates  that  matter 
so  marked  is  to  be  set  in  capitals,  black 
face.  This  is  identical  in  effect  with 
(ffcaps),  used  in  some  places  to  indicate 
full  face  and  capitals. 

(%) :  The  symbol  which  indicates  that  matter 
so  marked  is  to  be  set  in  capitals  and  small 
letters,  black  face.  Ordinarily  used  for  sub¬ 
heads.  This  is  identical  in  effect  with 
(fflc),  used  in  some  places. 
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6. 

POLICY,  STYLE  AND 
WORKMANSHIP 


POLICY. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  is  The  Statesman’s 
editorial  policy  to  serve  the  subscribers  only. 
It  aims  to  satisfy!  that  reader  who  is  a  little 
better  than  the  average,  but  to  carry  at  the 
same  time  matter  that  will  interest  both  the 
illiterate  and  the  scholar,  the  chronic  grouch 
and  the  super -optimist,  the  child,  the  old 
man,  the  school  girl  and  the  mother  of  a 
family. 

In  its  effort  to  serve  the  subscriber  only, 
The  Statesman  maintains  a  strict  separation 
between  editorial  comment,  news  and  adver¬ 
tising;  permitting  neither  the  opinions  of  its 
editors  nor  the  wishes  of  its  advertising  clients 
to  be  reflected  in  its  news  columns.  It  accepts 
no  gifts  which  might  imply  an  obligation  to 
benefit  the  giver,  it  has  no  loyalties  other  than 
to  the  principles  of  fairness  and  honesty. 

The  application  of  these  fundamental  rules 
of  policy  to  special  daily  problems  that  arise 
is  made  by  the  editor. 

STYLE. 

Style  may  be  literary  or  mechanical.  Liter¬ 
ary  style  concerns  language;  mechanical  style, 
the  size  and  character  of  the  type  or  other 
media  wherewith  the  language  is  passed  on 
to  the  reader. 

The  literary  style  of  The  Statesman  calls 
for  use  of  that  simple  English  which  most 
effectively  carries  the  news  to  the  average 
reader.  The  Statesman  is  no  stickler  for 
purism  whenever  a  construction  slightly  off 
color  will  convey  most  quickly  and  efficiently 
its  message;  but,  other  things  being  equal,  it 
prefers  the  approved  rhetorical  sentence  and 
paragraph  structure,  punctuation  and  spelling. 

Its  style  book  for  spelling,  with  such  few 
exceptions  as  are  in  this  volume,  is  Webster’s 
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Unabridged  dictionary,  the  preferred  spelling 
being  taken  when  several  forms  are  approved. 

Punctuation  is  used  in  The  Statesman  not 
to  comply  with  abstract  rules,  but  rather  to 
enable  the  reader  quickly  to  grasp  the  mean¬ 
ing.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  make  the  reader 
understand  is  permissable. 

Certain  rules  governing  capitalization  and 
punctuation  follow: 

Capitalization. 

The  Statesman  uses  the  “down”  style. 
Capitalization  must  be  used  for: 

All  proper  nouns,  days  of  the  week  and 
months,  but  not  for  the  seasons. 

All  names  of  Deity  and  pronouns  referring 
to  Deity. 

Names  of  continental  groups:  Orient,  Occi¬ 
dent,  Australasia. 

Titles  denoting  official  position,  rank  or 
occupation,  when  they  precede  the  proper 
noun.  For  instance:  President  Wilson,  Senator 
Borah,  Judge  Fleming,  etc.  Avoid  the  use  of 
complicated  titles  before  a  proper  noun,  and 
do  not  capitalize  when  the  title  follows  the 
noun:  John  R.  Fleming,  judge  of  the  circuit 
court. 

Principal  words  in  the  titles  of  books,  plays, 
etc.,  including  “The”  or  “A”  when  those  words 
are  at  the  beginning  of  the  title.  Examples: 
“The  Queen  of  the  Sierras.”  “A  Log  of  a  Trip 
in  the  Bitterroots.” 

All  distinguishing  parts  of  names  of  com¬ 
panies,  leagues,  societies,  institutions  and  in¬ 
corporated  companies.  Examples:  Idaho  State 
university;  Gooding  Normal  school;  Gem  State 
National  bank;  First  Presbyterian  church; 
Ladies’  Aid  society;  Nonpartisan  league.  After 
the  first  reference  in  any  story  follow  the 
“down”  style.  Examples:  the  university;  the 
normal  school;  the  church;  the  league,  etc. 
If  the  common  noun  precedes  the  proper  noun 
it  must  be  “up.”  Examples:  University  of 
Idaho;  Bank  of  Caldwell;  League  to  Enforce 
Peace;  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu¬ 
losis,  etc. 

Use  “up”  style  in  geographical  matters  as 
follows:  Snake  river;  Payette  lake,  etc.,  but 
Lake  Coeur  d’Alene;  River  of  Doubt,  etc. 
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Capitalize  only  the  distinguishing  parts  of 
the  names  of  streets,  buildings,  hotels,  etc. 
Examples:  Fourth  street;  Harrison  boulevard; 
Owyhee  hotel;  Pinney  theatre;  Fourth  ward; 
Madison  county,  etc. 

In  proper  names  capitalize  the  first  letter 
after  the  hyphen,  as  “Farmers’  Co-Operative 
alliance.” 

Names  of  all  political  parties:  Republican; 
Democratic;  Socialist;  Bull  Moose,  but  make 
“Nonpartisan”  one  word  when  referring  to  that 
league. 

When  referring  to  The  Statesman  capitalize 
“The.” 

AVOID  ALL  CAPITALIZATION  NOT  AB¬ 
SOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Do  Not  Capitalize: 

Points  of  the  compass  or  sections  of  the 
country:  north,  south,  etc. 

Names  of  legislative  bodies:  congress,  par¬ 
liament,  duma,  reichstag. 

Names  of  city,  state  or  national  bodies, 
officers,  boards  or  buildings.  Examples,  senate, 
house  of  representatives,  postoffice,  police  sta¬ 
tion,  city  hall,  public  utilities  commission,  Cap¬ 
itol,  etc. 

Names  of  common  civic  bodies:  board  of 
trade,  chamber  of  commerce. 

Common  religious  terms:  bible,  gospels, 
scriptures,  sacrament,  communion. 

Names  of  college  or  school  studies,  except 
those  of  languages:  botany,  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  French,  Latin. 

Abbreviations  of  time  of  day:  10  a.  m.; 
7  p.  m.  These  abbreviations  must  be  avoided 
except  in  formal  announcements.  Preferred 
style  is:  10  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Names  of  college  classes:  freshmen,  sopho¬ 
mores,  etc. 

Names  of  degrees,  except  when  abbrevi¬ 
ated:  bachelor  of  arts,  but  B.  A.  or  Ph.  D. 

Seasons  of  the  year:  spring,  winter. 

Names  of  officers  in  election  reports:  The 
following  were  elected  to  office:  James  A. 
Watkins,  president;  H.  V.  Manning,  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 
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Former  proper  nouns  that  are  now  common 
nouns:  brussels  carpet,  Prussian  blue,  paris 
green,  morocco  binding,  india  rubber,  street 
arab,  etc. 

Spelling. 

Webster  is  our  authority.  Simplify  spelling 
whenever  possible  without  violating  Webster’s 
preferred  list,  but  do  not  go  to  such  extremes 
as  “tho.”  Use  “er”  endings  instead  of  “re,” 
as  in  meager.  The  one  exception  to  this  is 
“theater.”  The  Statesman  prefers  “theatre.” 
Write  “program,”  not  “programme;”  “cata¬ 
log,”  not  “catalogue.”  Write  “Rebekahs”  when 
the  lodge  is  referred  to,  not  “Rebeccas.” 

Punctuation. 

Omit  period  after  “per  cent”  and  after  nick¬ 
names  (Tom,  Sam,  Will). 

Do  not  use  a  comma  before  “and”  in  a  list; 
red,  white  and  blue. 

Punctuate  lists  of  names  with  cities  or 
states  thus:  Arnold  Woll,  Racine;  R.  G.  Davis, 
Beloit;  etc.  Punctuate  list  of  names  with  offi¬ 
cers  thus:  J.  S.  Hall,  president;  Henry  Stoltz, 
vice  president. 

Use  a  colon  after  a  statement  introducing  a 
direct  quotation  of  one  or  more  paragraphs, 
and  begin  a  new  paragraph  for  the  quotation. 
Use  a  colon  after  “as  follows.”  Make  separate 
paragraph  after  “He  said  in  part:”  etc. 

Never  use  a  colon  after  viz.,  to-wit,  namely, 
e.  g.,  i.  e.,  except  when  they  end  a  paragraph. 
Use  colon,  dash  or  semicolon  before  them  and 
comma  after  them,  thus:  This  is  the  man: 
to-wit,  the  victim. 

Use  a  comma  before  “such  as,”  but  have 
no  point  after  it. 

Use  a  comma  between  a  man’s  name  and 
“jr.”  or  “sr.” 

Use  the  apostrophe  to  mark  omission:  I’ve, 
’tis,  don’t,  can’t,  won’t,  it’s  (for  it  is),  ’8  7. 

Do  not  use  comma  where  only  four  figures 
occur,  but  insert  where  they  are  five  or  more: 
1000,  10,000. 

Use  apostrophes  for  possessives  except  in 
pronouns:  the  boy’s  clothes,  boys’  clothing, 
Burns’  poems,  Fox’s  Martyrs;  but  ours, 
yours,  its,  ones. 
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Use  no  apostrophe  in  making  plurals  of  fig¬ 
ures  and  letters:  early  ’90s,  three  Rs. 

Use  no  apostrophe  in  such  abbreviations  as 
Frisco,  varsity,  phone,  bus. 

Punctuate  votes  in  balloting  thus:  yeas,  2; 
nays,  3. 

Use  an  em  dash  after  a  man’s  name  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  interviews:  Henry  Keith — 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  (Use  no  quotation  marks 
with  this  form.) 

Use  an  em  dash  after  Q  and  A  in  verbatim 
testimony:  Q — What  is  your  name?  A — Oscar 
Brown. 

Use  no  commas  in  “6  feet  3  inches  tall,” 
“3  years  6  months  old,”  etc. 

In  sporting  news  punctuate  thus:  Score: 
Wisconsin  8,  Chicago  3.  100-yard  dash — Smith, 
first;  Hanks,  second.  Time,  6:10  1-5.  Peters 
ran  30  yards  to  the  10 -yard  line. 

Quotation. 

Quote: 

All  verbatim  quotations  when  they  are  to 
be  set  in  the  same  type  and  measure  as  the 
context,  but  not  when  they  are  to  be  in  smaller 
type  or  narrower  measure. 

All  testimony,  conversation  and  interviews 
given  in  direct  form,  except  when  name  of 
speaker,  or  Q.  and  A.,  with  a  dash,  precedes, 
as:  John  Keith — I  have  nothing  to  say.  Q — 
What  is  your  name?  A — Oscar  Brown. 

Names  of  books,  dramas,  paintings,  statu¬ 
ary,  operas,  songs,  subjects  of  lectures,  ser¬ 
mons,  toasts,  magazine  articles,  including  the 
initial  “A”  or  “The”:  “A  Man  Without  a 
Country.” 

Nicknames  used  before  surnames:  “Al” 
Harries,  “Bob”  Hall. 

Use  single  quotation  marks  for  quotations 
within  a  quotation. 

Use  quotation  marks  at  the  beginning  of 
each  paragraph  of  a  continuous  quotation  of 
several  paragraphs,  but  at  the  end  of  the  last 
paragraph  only. 

Do  Not  Quote: 

Names  of  characters  in  plays:  Shy  lock  in 
“The  Merchant  of  Venice.” 
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Names  of  newspapers  or  periodicals:  the 
Springfield  Republican. 

Names  of  vessels,  cattle,  dogs,  sleeping  and 
parlor  cars. 


Hyphens. 

Use  hyphens  sparingly.  Whenever  possible 
make  a  compound  word  instead  of  a  hyphen¬ 
ated  word.  Hyphens  must  be  used  in  cases 
like  the  following:  trans-Atlantic,  Pan-German, 
a  2 -year-old,  catch-as-catch-can. 

Omit  hyphens  in  words  like  reappoint, 
reassemble,  but  use  hyphens  where  the  same 
vowels  come  together,  as  in  co-operate,  re¬ 
enact. 

Do  not  hyphenate  vice  president. 

Figures. 

Use  figures  for: 

All  numbers  exceeding  nine,  except  in  round 
numbers  used  as  figures  of  speech,  as  “a 
thousand  voices,”  “a  dozen  protests,”  etc. 

Exceptions  to  the  rule  of  spelling  out  all 
figures  less  than  10  are:  hours  of  the  day, 
days  of  the  month,  ages,  degrees,  per  cents  and 
figures  denoting  money.  Examples:  3  o’clock; 
April  5,  or  the  fifth  of  April  (never  April  5th); 
3-year-old  Bob;  8  degrees  below  zero;  7  per 
cent  interest;  8  cents  per  yard,  etc. 

Another  exception  is  in  the  case  of  a  com¬ 
parative  list,  when  figures  must  always  be 
used.  For  instance:  “The  Red  Cross  shipped 
14  pairs  of  socks,  6  operating  gowns,  8  steril¬ 
izers  and  19  cases  of  dressings.” 

In  statistical  or  tabulated  matter  never  use 
ditto  marks. 

Do  not  begin  a  sentence  with  a  figure.  Spell 
out,  or  supply  a  new  word. 

Except  in  tabulated  matter  spell  out  all 
round  numbers  exceeding  99,000.  Thus — “one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,”  instead  of  “$100,- 
000.”  If  the  sum  or  figure  is  such  that  it  does 
not  end  in  three  ciphers  use  the  numerals 
instead  of  spelling  it  out.  This  rule  is  made 
necessary  by  frequent  errors  in  the  use  of 
ciphers.  Nothing  makes  a  newspaper  appear 
more  foolish  than  to  print  10,000,000  when 
10,000  is  obviously  intended. 
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Deskmen  and  proofreaders  are  urged  al¬ 
ways  to  weigh  the  common  sense  probability 
of  any  given  set  of  figures  before  passing  upon 
them  as  correct. 

Abbreviations. 

Abbreviate  the  following  titles,  and  no 
others,  and  then  only  when  they  precede  a 
name: 

Dr.,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  M.,  Mme.,  Mile.,  Rt.  Rev., 
Prof.  In  the  use  of  Dr.  and  Prof,  follow  this 
style:  Dr.  J.  G.  Hamlin,  but  Doctor  Hamlin; 
Prof.  C.  B.  Boyd,  but  Professor  Boyd. 

Names  of  states,  only  when  they  follow 
names  of  counties,  towns  or  cities:  Salem, 
Ore.;  Portland,  Me.  In  running  stories  do  not 
abbreviate  Idaho,  Utah,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Guam,  or  Samoa.  The  abbreviations 
permitted  are:  Ala.,  Ark.,  Cal.,  Colo.,  Conn., 
Del.,  D.  C.,  Fla.,  Ga„  Ill.,  Ind.,  Kan.,  Ky.,  La., 
Me.,  Md„  Mass.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Miss.,  Mo., 
Mont.,  Neb.,  Nev.,  N.  H.,  N.  J.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Y., 
N.  C.,  N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  Ore.,  Pa.,  P.  I.,  P.  R., 
R.  I.,  S.  C.,  S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Tex.,  Vt.,  Va.,  Wash., 
W.  Va.,  Wis.  and  Wyo. 

Omit  state  abbreviations  after  prominent 
cities. 

Mount  and  Saint  in  proper  names,  but  not 
Fort:  Mt.  Hood,  St.  James,  Fort  Riley. 

Do  Not  Abbreviate: 

“And”  except  in  names  of  companies: 
Rothschild  &  Co.,  Washington  Railway  &  Navi¬ 
gation  company. 

Christian  names:  Never  use  Jno.,  Chas.,  or 
Wm.,  and  avoid  the  use  of  nicknames  like  Bill, 
Jake  and  Bob,  except  in  rare  cases  like  Bob 
Fitzsimmons,  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  etc. 

Company,  railway,  avenue,  district,  street. 

Years,  except  dealing  with  school  or  col¬ 
lege  classes. 

Christmas  in  the  form  of  Xmas,  except  in 
headlines. 

Per  cent:  Spell  out.  Never  use  per  cent 
mark  except  in  tabular  work. 

Cents:  Not  50c,  but  50  cents,  except  in 
markets,  where  “c”  is  permissible. 
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Titles. 


Avoid  the  use  of  awkward  titles.  In  the  case 
of  members  of  legislatures,  say:  “John  M. 
Moore,  senator  from  Owyhee  county.”  Reserve 
the  prefix  “senator”  for  members  of  the  United 
States  senate  by  continuing:  “Moore  of  Owy¬ 
hee.” 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  King  of  England, 
but  Henry,  duke  of  Devonshire;  or  George, 
king  of  England.  President  Poincare,  or  M. 
Poincare,  president  of  France. 

Never  use  “Mr.”  where  initials  or  first 
names  are  used.  John  M.  Talbot;  later,  Mr. 
Talbot. 

Use  first  name  of  an  unmarried  woman 
with  the  prefix  “Miss:”  Miss  Mary  Ham¬ 
mond;  later,  Miss  Hammond.  Never  Miss  M. 
Hammond. 

The  words  Misses,  Mesdames  and  Messrs, 
are  permissible  only  on  the  society  page. 

Supply  “the”  before  Rev.,  and  use  Mr. 
when  initials  or  first  name  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  Rev.  Willsie  Martin,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin.  Never  Rev.  Willsie  Martin,  the  Rev.  Mar¬ 
tin,  nor  Rev.  Martin. 

Write  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Smiley,  never 
James  A.  'Smiley  and  wife.  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Danton,  never  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Professor 
Danton. 

Never  use  such  titles  as  “Honorable”  or 
Hon.”  except  in  the  case  of  English  nobility 
where  it  is  hereditary. 

Avoid  a  confusion  that  might  give  a  mili¬ 
tary)  smack  to  an  official  title.  Write  C.  S. 
Moody,  the  adjutant  general;  C.  H.  Downing, 
the  attorney  general;  George  R.  Adams,  the 
surveyor  general.  Not  Adjutant  General 
Moody,  etc. 

Military  and  Naval  Titles. 

Observe  the  following  abbreviations: 

Private,  Pvt. 

Corporal,  Corp. 

Sergeant,  Sergt. 

Second  lieutenant,  2nd  Lieut.  First  lieu¬ 
tenant,  1st  Lieut,  (except  at  beginning  of  sen¬ 
tence;  then  spell  out  “First,”  “Second”). 

Captain,  Capt. 
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Major,  Maj. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Lieut.  Col. 

Colonel,  Col. 

Brigadier  General,  Brig.  Gen. 

Major  General,  Maj.  Gen. 

General,  spell  out  in  full. 

Ensign,  Etas. 

Commander,  Comdr. 

Commodore,  C'omm. 

Admiral,  sipell  out  in  full. 

Paymaster,  Paymr. 

United  States  Army,  U.  S.  A. 

National  Army,  N.  A. 

National  Guard,  N.  G.  (If  federalized, 
N.  G.,  U.  Si  A.) 

Marine  Corps,  M.  C. 

United  States  Navy,  U.  S.  N. 

If  the  person  written  about  is  in  the  re¬ 
serve  corps,  write  it:  1st  Lieut.  Frederick  N. 
Ball,  R.  C.,  N.  A.,  denoting  Reserve  Corps, 
National  Army,  etc. 

Infantry,  Inf. 

Cavalryi,  Cav. 

Artillery,  Art. 

Signal  Corps,  S.  C. 

Field  Artillery,  F.  A. 

Coast  Artillery  Corps,  C.  A.  C. 

One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Infantry,  110th 

Inf. 

Second  Idaho,  2nd  Idaho,  N.  G.,  U.  S.  A. 
“2nd  Idaho”  for  short. 

Twenty-Seventh  Cavalry,  27th  Cav.,  U.  S.  A. 
Machine  Gun  Corps,  M.  G.  Corps. 

Field  Hospital,  F.  H. 

Medical  Corps,  M.  C. 

Quartermaster  Corps,  Q.  M.  C. 

Dental  Corps,  D.  R.  C. 

Ordnance  Department,  O.  R.  C. 

Engineers,  Engrs. 

Twentieth  Engineers,  2  0th  Engrs. 

Aviation  Section,  Av.  Sec. 

Veterinary  Service,  V.  R.  C. 
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7. 

STYLE  INDEX 


Accept:  Means  to  receive;  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  except,  meaning  to  exclude. 

Accident:  An  accident  happens  “at”  an  address 
but  “in”  a  town. 

Aggravate:  Means  to  make  worse  and  should 
not  be  used  for  vex  or  annoy. 

Alleged:  'Should  be  used  only  in  referring  to 
formal  charges. 

Alternative:  Is  employed  when  only  two  things 
are  concerned.  There  can  never  be  a  sec¬ 
ond  alternative. 

Amateur:  One  who  is  not  a  professional;  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  novice,  one  who  is  unskilled. 

Among:  Preposition  used  when  more  than 
two  are  concerned.  Use  “between”  when 
only  two  are  concerned. 

Anent:  Should  not  be  used  as  a  synonym  for 
“about”  or  “concerning.”  Such  use  suggests 
affectation. 

Appreciate:  To  value  or  estimate  justly;  not 
to  enjoy. 

Argentine:  A  citizen  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
is  an  Argentine  not  an  Argentinian.  The 
plural  is  Argentines. 

At  about:  The  expression  “at  about  5  o’clock” 
is  useless;  make  it  “at  5  o’clock.” 

Autopsy:  An  autopsy  is  “performed”  like  an 
operation;  an  inquest  is  “held.” 

Awful:  Means  inspiring  with  awe.  An  awful 
mistake,  awful  manners,  working  awful 
hard,  etc.,  are  incorrect. 

Badly:  Should  not  be  used  for  very  much,  as 
in  “I  want  to  come  badly!” 

Balance:  Is  incorrectly  used  to  signify  “rest” 
or  “remainder.” 

Beg:  Should  always  govern  a  noun.  “I  beg 
to  state,  I  beg  to  differ,”  are  incorrect;  one 
should  say  “I  beg  leave  to  state,”  etc. 

Between:  Is  a  preposition  used  only  when  two 
persons  or  things  are  concerned.  Use 
“among”  when  more  than  two  are  meant. 
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Buxom:  Does  not  mean  stout  or  portly,  but 
healthy,  vigorous  and  comely,  or  com¬ 
pliant,  obedient  and  tractable. 

Casket:  Should  not  be  used  for  “coffin.” 

Calculate:  Implies  a  mathematical  process  and 
should  not  be  used  for  think,  suppose,  ex¬ 
pect  or  intend. 

Can’t  Seem:  Is  barred.  Say  “seem  unable”  or 
“do  not  seem  able.” 

Charge:  A  person  is  charged  with  a  crime,  not 
of  it. 

Claim:  To  claim  is  “to  demand  as  due,”  as, 
“to  claim  a  reward;”  claim  should  not  be 
used  for  assert  or  maintain. 

Coincidence:  Should  not  be  used  to  designate 
a  single  event,  when  odd  or  unusual  is 
meant. 

Complected:  Is  barred.  A  girl  is  light  com- 
plexioned. 

Condition:  One  is  in  condition  when  he  is  fit, 
out  of  condition  when  he  is  not  fit,  but  in 
the  latter  case,  not  out  of  shape. 

Conflagration:  Covers  a  fire  extending  to  more 
than  one  object.  Best  used  in  connection 
with  a  widespread  disastrous  fire.  Fire 
and  blaze  are  better  for  small  fires. 

Continual:  A  trip  hammer  makes  a  continual 
pounding  but  a  siren  a  continuous  noise. 

Continue:  To  continue  is  to  protract  or  extend 
in  duration.  To  prolong.  It  should  not  be 
confused  with  “to  resume.” 

Convene:  To  convene  is  to  come  together  or  to 
cause  to  come  together.  Delegates  con¬ 
vene.  Meetings  are  called  to  order  or 
opened. 

Corpse:  The  word  “body”  is  preferred. 

Cortege:  The  proper  term  for  procession  only 
in  case  of  a  formal  or  state  ceremony. 

Crime:  Not  synonymous  with  vice  and  sin.  A 
crime  is  a  violation  of  a  governmental  law; 
vice  is  a  violation  of  moral  law,  and  sin  a 
violation  of  religious  law. 

Curious:  (Should  not  be  confused  with  odd. 
One  is  curious  who  is  anxious  to  know. 
Things  are  odd  when  they  are  out  of  the 
ordinary,  quaint,  uncommon,  extraordinary, 
droll. 
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Depot:  A  place  at  which  supplies  are  kept. 
Not  to  be  confused  with  station,  as  in,  for 
instance,  a  railroad  depot,  which  is  incor¬ 
rect  if  a  passenger  station  is  meant. 

Different:  Is  always  followed  by  a  from 

phrase.  One  thing  differs  from  another,  it 
is  never  different  than  another. 

Do  away  with:  Is  awkward.  Say  instead, 
abolish,  discontinue  or  eliminate. 

Dove:  The  past  tense  of  dive  is  dived. 

Dress  suit:  Is  barred.  The  proper  form  is 
evening  clothes. 

Effect:  Means  to  accomplish;  distinguish  care¬ 
fully  from  affect,  to  influence. 

Either:  Either  and  neither  are  correctly  used 
when  one  is  speaking  of  two  persons  or 
things.  They  are  not  used  with  more  than 
two. 

Ex:  The  form  ex-governor  is  frowned  upon. 
Use  instead  former  governor. 

Except:  Means  to  exclude  and  should  not  be 
confused  with  accept,  to  receive. 

Factor:  One  factor  must  be  employed  with 
others  to  produce  a  result.  A  factor  is  not 
a  characteristic. 

Fair  Sex:  When  girls  or  women  are  meant, 
say  so,  not  “fair  sex”  or  “ladies.” 

Female:  Female  should  not  be  used  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  living  human  beings,  except  in  scien¬ 
tific  discussions. 

Former:  Is  used  to  designate  one  of  two  per¬ 
sons  or  things,  not  one  of  three  or  more. 

Gentleman:  Is  used  to  designate  a  man  of 
refined  speech  and  manners,  never  to 
designate  mere  sex. 

Get:  The  use  of  get  in  sentences  such  as  “I 
didn’t  get  to  go”  is  barred. 

Gotten:  Is  barred.  Say  got. 

Groom:  A  groom  cares  for  horses.  A  bride¬ 
groom  is  not  necessarily  a  groom,  he  may 
be  a  banker  or  a  carpenter. 

Guess:  Must  not  be  used  where  think,  sup¬ 
pose,  expect,  mean  or  intend  are  proper. 

Haste:  Means  speedy  action  Hurry  means 
speed  with  confusion. 
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Heart  Failure:  Should  not  be  confused  with 
heart  disease.  The  disease  may  or  may 
not  cause  heart  failure.  If  it  does,  the 
patient  dies. 

Healthful:  A  climate  is  healthful,  but  people 
are  healthy. 

Hear,  hear  to:  Never  say  “he  wouldn’t  hear 
to  it”  when  you  mean  “he  wouldn’t  consent 
to  it”  or  “allow  it.” 

Hopes:  Avoid  the  plural  form  when  only  one 
hope  is  mentioned.  “I  came  in  the  hope 
of  meeting-  you”  is  preferred  to  “I  came  in 
hopes  of  meeting  you,”  but  “I  came  hoping 
to  meet  you”  is  simpler. 

Hurry:  Means  speed  with  confusion.  Haste 
means  merely  speedy  action. 

If:  As  used  in  “I  don’t  know  if  I  can”  is 
barred.  Use  “whether”  instead. 

Lady:  Is  used  to  designate  a  woman  of  refined 
speech  and  manners,  never  to  designate 
mere  sex. 

Latter:  Is  used  to  designate  one  of  two,  not  of 
three  or  more. 

Latest:  An  author’s  latest  book  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  his  last. 

Less:  Should  not  be  mistaken  for  fewer.  Do 
not  use  “less  people  were  hurt,”  but  “fewer 
people  were  hurt.” 

Liable:  Means  easily  susceptible  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  likely. 

Limb:  Trees  have  limbs  but  simple  English 
gives  human  beings  legs. 

Loan:  Must  be  used  as  a  noun  only.  The  verb 
is  lend. 

Locate:  Is  a  vulgarism  when  used  in  the  sense 
of  settle. 

Mad:  Means  insane.  Do  not  confuse  with 
angry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.:  Should  not  be  used  without  a 
name  or  names  following. 

Nice:  Suggests  precision  or  delicacy,  but  does 
not  mean  agreeable  or  pleasant.  A  lawyer 
may  make  a  nice  point,  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  nice  day. 
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No  Good:  Must  not  be  used  for  worthless. 

Novice:  One  who  is  unskilled.  Do  not  con¬ 
fuse  with  amateur,  an  unprofessional. 

No  Use:  Should  not  be  used  for  “of  no  use,” 
“of  no  value”  or  “unsuccessful.” 

Odd:  'Should  not  be  confused  with  curious. 
Things  are  odd  when  they  are  out  of  the 
ordinary,  quaint,  droll,  uncommon,  extra¬ 
ordinary.  One  is  curious  who  is  anxious  to 
know. 

One:  Never  say  “not  a  one,”  but  say  “not  one.” 

Over  with:  Nothing  is  “over  with,”  it’s  “over.” 

Ought:  Must  not  be  combined  with  had.  It 
isn’t  “you  hadn’t  ought  to  have,”  but  “you 
ought  not  to  have.” 

Outside  of:  Is  barred.  Leave  off  the  “of”  if 
you  mean  outside  some  place.  Say  “aside 
from”  if  that  expresses  your  meaning. 

Plead:  The  past  tense  form  is  not  “pled”  but 
“pleaded.” 

Plenty  good:  Is  barred,  when  you  mean  “good 
enough.” 

Proven:  Is  permitted  only  in  legal  papers. 
Correct  copyl  form  is  “proved.” 

Providing:  Must  not  be  used  when  “provided” 
is  what  you  mean. 

Quite:  Means  “wholly”  or  less  exactly  “in  large 
part,”  but  should  not  be  used  when 
“slightly”  or  “not  very”  is  meant.  “Quite 
a  few”  and  “quite  a  little”  are  barred.” 

Rarely  ever:  Should  not  be  used.  “Rarely” 
alone,  is  sufficient,  or  use  “hardly  ever.” 

Resume:  To  resume  is  to  begin  again,  pick  up 
again  or  go  back  to  using.  Should  not  be 
confused  with  to  continue.  To  continue  is 
to  protract  or  extend  in  duration;  to  pro¬ 
long. 

Reverend:  Must  always  be  preceded  by  arti¬ 
cle  “the”  and  followed  by  a  Christian  name 
and  title.  It  is  never  Rev.  Brown  or  The 
Rev.  Brown,  but  ‘the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Brown  or  the  Rev.  George  Brown.” 

Shape:  Means  outward  aspect  or  form.  Should 
not  be  confused  with  condition. 
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Show  up:  Does  not  mean  appear,  attend  or 
come,  and  the  “up”  is  unnecessary*  when 
expose  is  meant. 

Sin:  Not  synonymous  with  crime  or  vice.  Sin 
is  a  violation  of  religious  law,  crime  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  state  law,  vice  a  violation  of  moral 
law. 

Station:  Trains  stop  at  a  railroad  station  not 
a  railroad  depot.  Supplies  are  kept  in 
depots. 

Swell:  Is  barred  as  an  adjective. 

Ugly:  Means  unpleasant  to  the  eye.  Must  not 
be  used  for  vicious  or  ill  tempered. 

Vice:  Not  synonymous  with  sin  or  crime.  Vice 
is  a  violation  of  moral  law,  crime  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  state  law,  sin  a  violation  of  religious 
law. 

Wait  on:  You  may  wait  for  a  person,  but  you 
do  not  wait  on  him  except  in  a  restaurant. 

Where:  Must  not  be  used  in  sentences  like  “I 
see  in  the  paper  where  Gardner  has  been 
captured.”  Use  “that”  instead. 

Who:  Must  not  be  used  with  a  noun  of  neuter 
gender  as  its  antecedent. 

Which:  Must  not  be  used  with  a  noun  of  mas¬ 
culine  or  feminine  gender  as  its  antecedent. 

Woods:  Is  incorrect  when  you  are  talking 
about  a  wood.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
ways  and  folks. 
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